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TYPHOID FEVER IN PHILADELPHIA. 
[From a Sanitary Report to the Medical Society of Pennsylvania, by Isaac Parrisu, M.D., of 
Philadelphia.] 
A CONSIDERABLE number of cases of typhoid fever occurred during the 
year 1850, some of which originated in malarial districts, and seemed, in 
their early symptoms, more allied to ordinary remittent than to the pe- 
culiar enteric fever described by modern writers under the term typhoid. 

The total number of deaths from typhoid fever, in 1850, reported by 
the Board of Health, is 107, the. highest number, 27, occurring in the 
10th month (October). How many of these cases originated in the 
city proper it is impossible to say ; while, in the present state of opinion 
on this subject, it is difficult to arrive’ at accurate results in regard to its 
progress. 

What is denominated by some practitioners typhus, is called by others 
typhoid ; while remitttent, or even intermittent fevers, of a protracted 
and low type, may be classed as typhoid by some observers. 

Personal observations have convinced us that the peculiar form of 
fever described by Louis, Bartlett, and others, as typhoid, and by Dr. 
Wood as enteric, has existed within the city limits during the year, and 
the testimony of medical friends, well qualified to judge, is equally clear 
upon this point. 

The first case which fell under the observation of the writer occurred 
in a lady, about 40 years of age, residing in north Second st., in the 
vicinity of the great fire of July 9th. Soon after this event, this indi- 
vidual, who was of a nervous temperament and in feeble health, sicken- 
ed with a fever, supposed to be consequent upon the alarm and anxiety 
occasioned by the fire. She had chilliness, violent pain in the back and 
limbs, extreme restlessness, inability to sleep, loathing of food, Turred 
tongue, a feeble and rapid pulse, great muscular weakness, and constipa- 
tion. This state of things continued for several days before I saw her. 
I directed mild purgatives, diaphoretics and anodynes, believing the dis- 
ease to be the result of mental agitation, and supposing that it would 
subside in a few days. 

The fever, however, increased, alternating with copious and exhaust- 
ing sweats, and without any diminution in the frequency of the pulse, 
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which ran beyond 120. The thirst was urgent, and the skin, at times, 
burning hot. There were no red spots or sudamina on the abdomen, 
nor were the bowels loose, as is generally the case in typhoid fever. 
As the disease advanced, the nervous symptoms became more urgent, 
the weakness was extreme, subsultus tendinum and delirium supervened, 
andthe breathing became irregular and laborious. ‘The lungs appeared 
at times to be almost suspended in their movements, the diaphragm and 
abdominal muscles being in laborious and irregular action. 

There was no evidence of pneumonia or bronchitis, and the peculiar 
character of the respiration indicated strongly nervous exhaustion. This 
was coupled with great irritability of the stomach, and the rejection of 
nourishment and stimulants, thus cutting off the chief means of restoring 
the vital forces, and the patient sunk into a deep coma, and died on about 
the twelfth day of the disease. 

The lungs were found to be perfectly healthy, in a post-mortem exa- 
mination ; but, owing to the heat of the weather, and the shortness of 
the time allowed for the examination, the mucous membrane of the bowels 
was not inspected. 

A young woman, about 30 years of age, who nursed this patient, was 
attacked (7th month 30th), a week after her death, with chilliness, fol- 
lowed by fever, with pain in the back and limbs, and stiffness of the 
joints, simulating articular rheumatism. A small dose of medicine, given 
four or five days from the commencement of the disease, brought on co- 
pious purging, which it was necessary to check with anodynes. ‘The 
patient had a disgust for any kind of food, and when urged upon her was 
very apt to vomit; the stomach was, indeed, very intolerant of medi- 
cine and drink, and the patient would sometimes have bilious vomiting 
on awaking from sleep, and without anything having been given to ex- 
cite it. The tongue was coated with a dense, slightly-yellowish fur, 
which cleaned off at the end of eight or nine days, leaving it smooth, 
red, and moist, and assuming, in a little time, a yellowish appearance, 
with an occasional tendency to dryness. The pulse was rising 100, 
weak and small. Muscular strength greatly impaired ; dizziness of the 
head, and sickness on rising from the pillow. Perspiration frequent and 
copious, attended with heat of skin, without any marked diminution 
of the frequency of the pulse until the approach of convalescence. No 
delirium or pain in the head ; no red spots, sudamina or tympanitis. 

These symptoms continued, with but little abatement, for about three 
weeks, after which a gradual amendment took place. The irritability 
of the bowels diminished, and the stools became consistent and natural. 
The appetite improved, and the pulse went down to its natural standard, 
though great weakness, stiffness of the limbs, and irritability of the sto- 
mach, continued for several weeks longer. ‘The hair came out during 
this period, leaving the patient almost bald, but grew again after her 
health was established. 

The diarrhoea, frequent pulse, muscular debility, neuralgic pain, and 
the continued form of the fever, taken in connection with the circum- 
stances of its origin, sufficiently indicate the character of the above case, 
although several symptoms, which are usually set down as marking ty- 
phoid fever, were absent. 
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The next case occurred in the early part of the 9th month (Septem- 
ber), in a young woman of about the same age, and presented many 
points in common with that just narrated. There was the same neu- 
ralgic pain and stiffness of the joints, with loathing of food, dizziness of 
the head, nausea and vomiting, diarrhvea, great muscular debility, &c. ; 
the fever and diarrhcea continuing, without decided amendment, for about 
three weeks, when a gradual amelioration of the symptoms became mani- 
fest, and convalescence was evidenced by a return of the appetite, the 
establishment of healthy fecal evacuations, and the reduction of the pulse 
to its natural standard. The recovery was very slow, and the hair came 
out, as in the previous case. 

This patient had not been exposed to the disease, and was living 
comfortably in a healthy part of the city. No one who attended upon 
her, or visited her, was attacked. 

The next case was in the 10th month (October), and was clearly 
traceable to a foreign source. The patient, a little girl of about 13 
years of age, daughter of an officer in the custom house, had been on 
a visit to Carlisle, Cumberland County, where an epidemic typhoid fever 
was prevailing. There her brother sickened with it, and was quite ill 
for several weeks. When he had sufficiently recovered, the fainily re- 
turned to the city, and in a few days the little girl complained of chilli- 
ness, pain in the back, stiffness of the joints, languor, loss of appetite, 
&c. She kept about for a week before I saw her. She now had diar- 
rhoea, was restless and feverish at night, with a pulse rising 100. The 
discharges from the bowels were yellow, and about the consistence of 
mush, and occurred five or six times a-day. (‘These thin, yellow stools 
I have observed in a number of cases of this disease.) There was the 
same loathing of food as in the other cases. The tongue, which was 
heavily coated, began to clean in the centre about the fifteenth day, 
presenting a dry, chapped surface underneath. ‘The loosening of the 
fur was preceded by accumulations of sordes about the gums, and a 
flow of saliva, with the odor of salivation, although the patient had 
taken but two grains of calomel, in divided portions, five or six days be- 
fore. At this period there was a tendency to drowsiness, with slight 
subsultus, and a more feeble and frequent pulse. As in the other cases, 
there was vomiting of bilious matter from slight motion, and sometimes 
after awaking from sleep, without anything having been taken, and with- 
out previous nausea; and this tendency to emesis was noticed to be 
more frequent when the diarrhoea was checked, and vice versa. There 
was also in this case, when the patient was at the worst, an involun- 
tary contraction of the fingers, continuing for several hours, which I re- 
garded as a sort of prolonged subsultus. No delirium, except a little 
wandering of the mind at times, after awaking from sleep. Slight tym- 
panitis at times. No sudamina or red spots were observed. This pa- 
tient began to convalesce in the fourth week of her illness. The hair 
came out ata later period ; and it was several weeks after convalescence 
was established before her strength was restored. 

Remarks.—The above cases may serve to illustrate the form of fever 
to which the name typhoid has been recently applied, and which is to 
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be met with in the city of Philadelphia, during the greater part of the 
year. 

It usually occurs in young subjects, runs a protracted course, and 
manifests a train of symptoms by no means uniform. How far these 
fevers are distinct and peculiar, and whether they are entitled to a dis- 
tinct classification, are questions about which there is still a difference of 
sentiment amongst men of high authority, and one which we do not pro- 
pose to discuss in the present report.— Trans. Penn. State Med. Society. 


ON THE RECIPROCAL AGENCIES OF MIND AND MATTER. 


[Continued from page 213.] 


In addition to the expression of the eye and countenance, to sleepless- 
ness and alienation of feeling, in insanity, there are numberless and va- 
rious indications of change in the mental condition, such as thoughtful- 
ness, inactivity, neglect of and apparent indifference to former pursuits and 
pleasures, abstinence, constipation, vitiated secretions, sudden impulses, 
restlessness, extravagant schemes, suspicion, sudden bursts of laughter 
or of tears, &c. &c. Some forms of insanity, indeed, so closely resem- 
ble aggravated cases of hysteria, as almost to identify them, especially in 
that form which is termed Erotomania. Here there is generally some 
irregularity in the uterine function, together with excited imagination, 
protracted desire, and great susceptibility of the whole nervous system, 
of all which the maiden “nulli bene nupta marito” is peculiarly the 
subject. This is another illustration of the effect of the mind on the 
body. 

The brain is at first only sympathetically affected ; but the reiteration 
of hysteric paroxysms will ‘occasionally induce a morbid action of it, 
with delirium, and ultimately insanity—more particularly where the ex- 
citing cause is referable to blighted hopes and affections. And when I 
speak of this as a cause of mental derangement, I will venture, without 
fear of contradiction, to assert that any strong impression on the senso- 
rium, or any passion in excess, may give birth to it, especially where 
there is a constitutional predisposition to the malady. Dr. Prichard 
(the late commissioner in lunacy) considered the passions and emotions 
the principal and most frequently productive causes of madness ; and, 
in common with Pinel, Georget and others, was of opinion that the 
moral causes predominate considerably over the physical. In the 
wealthy and well-educated classes of society there can be but little 
doubt of it, for obvious reasons ; but amongst the poor and uneducated 
I believe that the balance will be found in favor of the latter: their in- 
tellect, rusty by disuse, is less under the influence of excitement ; their 
feelings are more dull; their nerves less sensitive ; and, unless roused 
into action by spirituous stimulants, their general susceptibility is less 
acute. Hence it is that amongst the savage tribes, where the mind is 
totally uncultivated, insanity is comparatively rare. Rush pronounces it 
to be unknown amongst the North American Indians. Intense study, 
on the other hand, is an occasional source of it; and the too close ap- 
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plication and over-strained mental exertion in some of the forcing-houses 
for puerile intellect called “seminaries,” frequently lay the foundation 
of nervous disorders, and even of insanity, in those who are delicately 
constituted, or in whom an hereditary predisposition exists. 

Rousseau considered reading to be the scourge of infancy, and would 
not allow his Emilius to learn a line by heart till he was 12 years old. 
Madame de Sevigny says, also—‘ Je suis persuadée que la plupart des 
maux viennent d’avoir le cul sur selle!” Children of the present age are 
sometimes too much confined ; and if constrained (observes Dr. Darwin) 
to sit in the same place for hours together, are liable to acquire a habit 
of playing with their hands, feet, &c., called “ tricks,” to exhaust an 
accumulation of the irritability by which they are goaded. 

Where the amount of study exceeds the capability of enduring it, es- 
pecially in young subjects, fearful consequences may be expected. 
The susceptibility of the immature brain is stimulated at the expense 
of bodily power ; the forced plant is watered with the blood of life, and 
nature’s laws are violated irreparably. Thus, in alluding to the bud- 
ding genius of “ unhappy White,” Byron exclaims— 

“Oh! what a noble heart was here undone, 

When Science self-destroyed her favorite son ! 
Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit, 

She sow’d the seeds, but Death has reap’d the fruit. 


’Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 
And help’d to plant the wound that Jaid thee low! ” 


Dr. Andrew Combe observes, “I have lately seen several instances 
of insanity, and also of total incapacity for future useful exertion, brought 
on by long protracted and severe study, in subjects whose talents, under 
a better system of cultivation, would have raised them to eminence. 
Pope was a remarkable example of this. By excessive application he 
fell into that state of exhaustion which Smollett also once experienced— 
a “coma vigil”—a sort of torpid indistinct existence—an affection of 
the brain when the principle of life is so reduced, that all external ob- 
jects appear as if passing in a dream ; and it was only by giving up 
study and riding on horseback that he regained comparative health. 
Sir Humphry Davy brought on a severe fit of illness by over-excite- 
ment of the brain in his chemical researches ; and in his interesting life 
of him Dr. Paris has stated that “he was réduced to the extreme of 
weakness, and his mind participated in the debility of his body.”— 
(p. 183.) 

[It is the same with the brain as it is with the muscles: exercise 
strengthens and refreshes, but labor weakens and exhausts their power ; 
and, as in the Jamentable instance of Sir Walter Scott, where, in the 
decline of life, his embarrassed mind and circumstances compelled him 
to force the brain beyond what it was willing to supply, it sunk under 
the exertion. 

Let me not, however, by these observations, be branded with the 
stigma of discouraging literary labor. A man may denounce intoxica- 
tion without abjuring wine—and a physician may prescribe opium with 
advantage, though an over-dose may destroy life. The mind of every 
man is not only capable of, but improved by a definite proportion of ex- 
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ertion. Attention may be, and ought to be, kept up for a certain time ; 
and, by frequent exercise, the study which at first occasioned fatigue 
may be protracted with facility and pursued with pleasure; and it is 
worthy of record, that mathematicians and philosophers have generally 
attained a considerable age—so that even abstract calculation, or correct 
thinking, does not appear, with all these delirious visitations, to shorten life, 
or Sir Isaac Newton would have died long before he reached his 85th 
year. Mathematics have, in fact, been considered to be prophylac- 
tic of insanity, instead of inducing it ; and Plato designated mathemati- 
cal demonstrations the “ purgatives a the soul.” Certainly, as the 
late Sir Henry Halford observed, “ nothing more entirely bars the in- 
trusion of ‘ thick-coming fancies,’ by occupying the whole mind, than 
mathematical studies; and he instances a physician who, whilst he was 
practising physic with great reputation in the country, became deranged. 
After a separation from his family of some months, he was advised to 
resume the study of Euclid, to which he had oce asionally dropped hints 
of his partiality. He did resume it, and with the happiest effect, and 
recovered at length-so entirely as to be able to re-commence business in 
London, and to continue to practise physic until his death.’ "—(Es- 
says, p. 134.) 

A certain learned member of the present House of Lords, I am in- 
formed, is in the habit of seeking recreation of his mind from abstruse 
political studies, by solving quadratic equations and stiff problems. Lord 
Bacon advised that “if a man’s wits be wandering, he should study 
mathematics.” 

The poet, on the other hand (whose imagination is ever on the wing, 
whilst his reasoning powers are comparatively at rest), is more liable to 
insanity than the philosopher ; and it is a curious fact that, in one asy- 
lum which I visit, the great nephew and niece of one celebrated poet, 
the son of the author of -a poem which has immortalized him, and John 
Clare (the celebrated Northamptonshire rustic poet), were all inmates 
at the same time. The “ Insanit, et versus facit ” was frequently ex- 
emplified in Clare, even during my visitations ; and I have by me several 
pretty poetical effusions written by him during his confinement there. 

Religion, so called, or perhaps more properly spiritual intoxication, is 
another and a frequent source of mental aberration, and perhaps there 
is not an asylum of any celebrity, public or private, in which some un- 
happy victims of misguided fanaticism are not to be found. A mind 
that is by nature weak, and that having been overwhelmed with sorrow 
for the loss of relatives, or friends, or other depressing events, and early 
and deeply imbued with religious feelings, resorts to meditation and retire- 
ment for relief, is very liable to melancholia : still more, a man who has 
been awakened to a sense of contrition from a life of debauchery, by 
some serious illness, or by the impassioned appeal of clerical eloquence, 
and impressed with the idea that he has forfeited all hope of forgive- 
ness by his misconduct, abandons himself to sorrow and despair, may be 
plunged at once into melancholy madness, or driven to a state of raving 
and distraction from which he may never be redeemed. I cannot recall 
to memory a more painful illustration of insanity than has been present- 
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ed to my contemplation in the restlessness and horror manifested by 
this kind of patient ; nor is there a more frequent cause of suicide. 

“Tn minds broken down by adversity,” observes Dr. Burrows, “ and 
little acquainted with its genuine precepts, a consequence opposite to 
that which was sought and expected from religion sometimes ensues, 
In this case the moral feelings have greater force than the spiritual, and 
the disappointment is not the default of the principles of the christian 
faith. However natural it may be for a devout person to discredit that 
it is ever a cause of mental distraction, or for him who teaches that re- 
ligion is the sole duty of life to disbelieve that too much enthusiasm can 
subvert the intellectual system, yet it is clear that, under certain circum- 
stances, insanity %s occasioned through the agency of religion.” En- 
thusiasm and insanity bear such close affinity, that the shades are often 
too indistinct to define which is one and which the other. ‘The over- 
zealous, consequently, should be taught to temper their fervor with dis- 
cretion, and be reminded that the calendar of crime is stained with the 
blood which has been shed by its fanatical exuberance. It is not re- 
gion, but the distortion of zeal, which is agvery different thing. 

Itinerant preachers, who, abounding in zeal but deficient in judgment, 
endeavor to frighten their motley and illiterate auditors by declamation, 
have frequently shaken reason from her seat, and laid the foundation 
of this distressing type of the disease. A young woman (for the softer 
sex are principally the victims) came under my care not long since, 
solely from listening to one of these spiritual empirics. Even divines of 
a higher order have exercised and evinced almost incredible influence 
on their congregations. ‘Thus, during a funeral sermon preached by 
Bossuet, on the death of Henrietta Ann, the daughther of our Charles 
I., and wife of the Duke of Orleans, the writers of the time mention 
that “the whole audience arose from their seats ; that terror was visible 
in every countenance ; and that for some moments Bossuet himself was 
unable to proceed!” The Abbé Caron, who published the life of M. 
Bridaine, the missionary, states that, at the conclusion of one of his ser- 
mons, at Magnole,on Hell, the auditors were so much affected that they 
all remained motionless ; that for three days following his mission all 
the town remained in consternation and mournful silence ; and that, in 
the streets and public places, young and old nien were seen lifting their 
eyes and hands to heaven, and crying aloud, “ Mercy ! O Lord, mercy !” 
Butler states that he was present at a sermon preached by the late 
Dr. Hussey, the Catholic bishop in Waterford ; “ that during one apos- 
trophe the audience was agonized, and that at the conclusion there was 
a general shriek, and some fell to the ground.” (Reminisce. p. 257.) 

With such startling effects on the nervous system as these anecdotes 
of pulpit eloquence depict, it cannot be a matter of surprise that the 
brain should sustain a powerful shock, or that its equilibrium should be 
upset. I have adduced them as additional illustrations of the power 
of the mind over the body, and deem it unnecessary to enlarge on the 
moral causes of insanity. Amongst the physical may be enumerated 
hereditary predisposition, intoxicating liquors, congestion of the brain 
from frequent determination of blood to the head, coups de soleil, inju- 
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ries to the head. narcotics, gastro-intestinal irritation (of which I spoke 
in my preceding lecture), epilepsy, apoplexy and paralysis, metastasis, 
scrofula and other causes of structural disease in the encephalon, mas- 
turbation, venereal excesses, and whatever tends to exhaust organic ner- 
vous power. 

[To be continued. 1] 


DYSENTERY. 
[From Dr. J. F. SAnrorp’s Reports of the Iowa University Hospital, at Keokuk ] 


Carouine SanpeRs, a widow, aged 35, sanguine temperament, robust 
constitution, was admitted Aug. 13th, 1851, laboring under extreme 
symptoms of acute dysentery. Her habits are good, but her daily la- 
bor, upon which she is compelled to rely, is not sufficient to supply her 
with the comforts of life: she was moved from a small filthy hut on the 
bank of the river, from the floor of which the water had lately retired ; 
and in this damp, noxious apartment, with scarcely food to sustain life 
she was seized with the diseaS® three days before admission to the hos- 
pital, Dysentery has prevailed as an epidemic in this city, during the 
latter part of the summer. Symptoms on day of admission were as 
follow: Intense fever, severe pain in the head and back, thirst urgent, 
hot and dry skin, pulse frequent and firm, constant desire to go to stool, 
and every effort attended with the agonizing tenesmus ; great tender- 
ness of the abdomen, especially over the course of the descending colon, 
and difficult micturition. She had taken from her physician, on the day 
before admission, calomel and opium without relief. The discharges 
were small, and consisted wholly of mucus and blood. The following 
prescription was ordered. 

Cupping freely over the track of the colon; morphie sulphas one 
fourth grain, with one grain of ipecac., after each evacuation, until the 
bowels were tranquillized, and after that, every two hours ; an enema of 
half a grain of morphine in two ounces of mucil. acacia, every three 
hours: sponge the skin with cool water; apply fomentations to the ab- 
domen, and allow the patient cold water ad libitum ; no nourishment till 
next morning visit. 

Aug. 14, 12 M.—Patient comparatively comfortable. The fever is 
not so intense, and the symptoms generally are mitigated, but the te- 
nesmus is still present, with soreness of the abdomen upon pressure. 
The discharges exhibit the same appearance, but the urinary difficulty 
has passed away. Ordered free cupping of the lower part of the ab- 
domen, and a continuation of the first prescription. A little tapioca was 
allowed. 

15th.—Patient much better this morning. Slept well after 12 0’clock, 
and has had no desire to go to stool since 2 o’clock, A. M. There is 
little fever, the pulse slow and soft ; no thirst ; slightly narcotized. Half 
the quantity of morph. with ipecac. was given at intervals of six hours, 
to maintain a calmative influence, and the injection ordered only after 
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an attempt at stool. The fomentations were continued, diluent drinks 
allowed, with arrow root or tapioca for nourishment. 

16th, 10 o’clock, A. M. Found patient perfectly calm this morning ; 
free from pain or fever; pulse slow and soft; tongue clearing off; no 
tenderness of abdomen, and no evacuation from bowels since last visit ; 
appetite good. All medicine was now withdrawn. The patient is to 
remain in bed until next visit ; and restrict the diet to farinaceous articles, 
as before. 

17th, 12 o’clock, M.—Patient sitting up in bed ; feels well; appetite 
good. Had small evacuation this morning, at 6 o’clock, without pain, 
but attended with slight straining. Aromatic syrup of rhubarb. 3 }. was 
ordered, and as the patient was much debilitated, she was allowed small 
quantities of animal broth. Quietude was enjoined. 

18th.—The bowels operated ence quite freely, and without pain, in 
the early part of the night. The patient is sufficiently recovered to 
leave the Hospital, which she did in the evening, with directions to find 
more comfortable quarters, until her health was fully re-established. 

We have selected the above, from a number of cases of dysentery 
treated in the Hospital during the past six weeks, for the purpose of 
illustrating a course of treatment, which, in our hands, has proved in- 
finitely more successful in this disagreeable and dangerous disease, 
than any other we have tried. The case of Mrs. S. seems to present 
all the phenomena of the acute form of the disease, commencing under 
circumstances calculated to favor the violence and rapidity of its sub- 
sequent course. We need not allude to the established pathology of 
dysentery, as every one knows that even in sporadic cases the lesions 
incident to it are such as place life in the utmost peril, and by, their 
obstinacy and persistence greatly perplex and embarrass the medical 
practitioner. But when to these ordinary and inherent dangers, is add- 
ed that malign element, present in virtue of an epidemic prevalence 
of the disease, the obstacles to successful management are still greater. 
There is, perhaps, no disease which the practitioner would not rather 
meet (except epidemic cholera) than epidemic dysentery ; and the 
sense of difficulty in its management is always augmented by the dis- 
crepancy which we find in standard authorities, as to the remedial 
means to be applied. Called to a case of dysentery, the practitioner 
prescribes some common-place remedy, under the impression that it 
will meet the existing indications ; but when he calls the next day he 
finds his patient but little better, or perhaps the symptoms may be 
masked by the use of anodyne remedies ; this stimulates a continuance 
of the same prescription. On the third or fourth day, however, he 
finds that the patient still has fever, tenderness of the abdomen and 
painful discharges of mucus and blood. He is now satisfied that some- 
thing else is to be done, and he changes the treatment ; and after an- 
other three or four days he finds the patient still without any mitiga- 
tion of his disease. He is now uneasy, applies to his books, and there 
finds recommended all the plans which have been followed since the 
days of Hippocrates. He begins to make his selections, and carries 
the patient through, perhaps half a dozen of them, giving each three 
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or four days’ trial. It is not surprising that many constitutions are in- 
capable of running this gauntlet, and succumb to the disease. This is 
a faithful recital of what we have seen, and we have often heard gentle- 
men say, in consultation over a patient in articulo mortis, that several 
times, during the progress of the disease, they were on the point of 
bleeding or cupping the patient, but were deterred, from the fact that 
the disease seemed on the point of yielding, or by some objection of 
the patient. 

We have reported the case of Mrs. S., that we may have occasion 
to say, that after passing through a severe epidemic of dysentery, and 
treating over forty cases, without a single fatal result, we are convinced 
that the course detailed is the best and most successful that can be adopt- 
ed. But to be so, it must be persevered in. Let no case of acute 
dysentery pass the first day without a free cupping over the course of 
the colon. General bleeding from the arm is not always necessary, es- 
pecially in the epidemic form of the disease ; but cupping can rarely 
be dispensed with, and should not be waived on account of any objec- 
tions of the patient. Opiates, which, without this preliminary step, 
often do little more than hold the symptoms in abeyance for a short time, 
after it exercise a powerful curative influence ; and the difference in 
their operation and effects, based upon this consideration, is often the 
difference between life and death. We should not be deterred by ap- 
parent debility in the first stage, from free local bleeding. We have an 
acute inflammation, establishing a tolerance of this proceeding, and we 
have never seen a patient’s debility increased by it. We prefer the 
form of opium above given, to any other, and always persist in its use 
until the indication which renders its administration necessary, is fulfilled. 

Western Medico-Chirurgical Journal. 








PALMER’S PATENT LEG IN LONDON—LETTER FROM MR. PALMER. 


Office of Palmer’s Patent Leg, 
30 Regent St., London, Oct. Ist, 1851. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear S1r,—Not wishing to write for public criticism unless I have suffi- 
cient matter of fact to arrest the attention of the reader, I have delayed 
sending my second letter to your esteemed Journal until the present 
time; and as I am cheerfully expecting to step from the steamer into 
Boston very soon, this will be the last which I shall have the honor of 
addressing to you till I have said “‘ good-bye” to our esteemed “ cousin ” 
John Bull, Jr., Esq. 

I have informed you of my reception in London—of my unexpected 
success up to the time of writing in July, and that I was about to open 
a manufactory here. My progress since has been more remarkable, and 
I now find myself in the midst of a business the extent of which you 
could scarcely believe possible. [ am actually run down by the lame— 
and I might add, “the lazy.” At the time you left London, the licen- 
sees for the manufacture here were Bigg & Son, of Leicester Square ; 
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but foreseeing a demand for the invention much beyond their calculation 
or readiness properly to supply, and having much better opportunities to 
dispose of the patent, I purchased their interest in the same, and have 
made a more satisfactory arrangement with other parties. The manu- 
factory is now in successful operation, with genuine yankees at its head, 
and the sale has commenced under the nfost auspicious circumstances. 
Among the many distinguished patrons we have already secured, is the 
very eminent Guthrie, who has to-day sent me the following certificate. 


“4 Berkley St., Berkley Square, Sept. 30, 1851. 
‘‘ Srr,—I have no hesitation in stating, according to your desire, that 
I consider your Patent Artificial Leg to be the best invention I have yet 
seen—the most useful, and the least distinguishable from the natural 
limb. I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 
“ Mr. Frank Palmer. G. J. Gururie.” 


Applications are now received for about $8000 worth of limbs, and 
among the applicants are many very distinguished persons—one being 
General Sir William Harris, of this city; another, the famous Gen. 
Doll, of the Austrian army ; and another, Gen. Talbot, of Aix la Cha- 
pelle, Belgium. 

The first limb manufactured here was for a distinguished lady —the 
wife of Dr. Turner, of Kensington. Dr. 'T. is an eminent and rising 
surgeon, and a truly clever fellow. I have been, by Dr. and Mrs. Tur- 
ner, most cordially welcomed at their house; where, in social parlance, 
undisturbed by the tyrant fashion, or the moustached sycophant etiquette, 
a genuineness of soul has been manifested; and it is with a feeling of 
pride that I mention them as among the choicest of my friends in London. 

But | must not go on to enumerate the esteemed names of those who 
have received me with friendly salutations ; and if, on the other hand, [ 
have met a few who deemed it becoming to appear with the auricular 
organ essentially elongated, I will not waste my ink in writing of them. 
i am aware that my tale is quite unlike that of many of my countrymen, 
and that I may be charged with superior gullibility, which allows our 
cousin John to cozen me into an absurd belief, as he lays on the mortar 
with an exceedingly large trowel! Be it so; even then would it be 
yankee cuteness to remonstrate against excessive coating, if each coat 
applied has large pockets well lined with the choicest fabric from the— 
Bank of England? But | am not inclined to look at things in this light ; 
and that fulsome flattery is found in different circles from those in which 
it has been my good fortune to move. 1 am constrained to state that 
my personal experience has been such as to demand that I speak well 
of the English people. And I am convinced that any of my country- 
men, who have inventions of merit, need not fear to present them in 
London. ‘There may be seeming inattention at first, or severe criticism, 
but the things of true merit will, eventually, be well received. An Ame- 
rican will, it is true, meet with much to amuse and surprise him, while 
offering his “ notions” to an English public ; and if a zany of one class 
attacks him in a manner calculated to excite his “dander,” before he 
can become “furious” a zany of another class will have him convulsed 
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in a fit of laughter. Had I the pen of acertain English author who 
was received by a generous American people with more attention than 
he deserved, | might, in retaliation for his shabby treatment of us, tell 
you many a tale of English impressibility, which would excite the risi- 
bility even of a chaplain of the Inconsolable Society. But 1 came not 
to England to make sport of her unfortunate poor, or of the more unfor- 
tunate wealthy whose treasures are found only in their coffers; neither 
did I come to traduce the character of her intelligent inhabitants, who 
receive me with hospitality, even though they show me more respect 
than is due so humble an individual. But 1 will narrate a single inci- 
dent of the class at which I have hinted, and that shall be for the espe- 
cial benefit of the’man who burst his straps with laughter, because a 
dozen urchins of the Boston Ragged School pursued him for his auto- 
graph. And, in passing, I will suggest that what caused the boys to 
press about him for a specimen of his hand-writing, was, they took him 
for a village writing master, from away down East, and thought he might 
(as he did) cut some flourish for their amusement—such, for instance, as 
a goose. 

On Saturday last the leg excitement was intense, as you may sup- 
pose, after the potential article in the London Times had been digested 
by the learned persons who throng the transept and naves of the Crys- 
tal Palace on the half crown days. In addition to what the Times, ' 
the Art Journal, the Illustrated News, the Chronicle, and many other 
of the leading London papers, had said about the leg, Punch, last 
week, under the caption of “ Palmer’s Legs,” gave a cut of himself 
preparing for amputation, to enable him to avail himself of the im- 
provements in person, and inserted a long article below it as_his 
leader, in which, among many other things, he said, “ Indeed, Mr. 
Palmer thinks he can perfect his invention, and construct whole bo- 
dies which will perform perfectly, which will execute pirouettes, entre- 
chats, and so forth; sigh, grin, pout, leer and ogle as well as the very 
best coryphées. The corps de ballet is much excited, and Mr. Lumley 
is in treaty for six dozen of these danseuses.” Such an announcement 
aroused the fashionables en masse, and the crowd that pressed around me 
on Saturday, evidenced that, truly as the Times (a word in which is ma- 
gic) had been believed, Punch, also, had been accredited. A lady 
present, who had been a constant visiter in the Crystal Palace since the 
opening in May, while inspecting the leg, said, with great earnestness, 
“What a pity it is this great invention was not here sooner—I saw in 
the papers that it had only been here about a week.” | replied, ‘‘ These 
limbs have been here in this place, as you now see them, since two 
weeks prior to the opening of the exhibition.” ‘* Why,” continued she, 
“have I not seen them before, as | have passed here so often?” “The 
reason is this, madam—the first four months of the exhibition, the Times 
and Punch told you that there was nothing to be seen in the ‘ American 
Prairie,’ and so you saw nothing! Now, the Times tells you that your 
‘cousins are as preéminent in leg-making as in yacht-building,’ and 
Punch declares that Mr. Lumley is in treaty for a quantity of patent 
legs to supply the corps de ballet, and you see them.” Hiesitating a mo- 
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ment, the lady replied, “1 suppose it is so.” And yet she was not one 
of those poor mortals who are compelled to 


“ Stitch, stitch, stitch, from weary chime to chime,” = 


But was 


“ Dressed as the nobles dress, 
In robes of silver aud gold ; 
Silks and satins and costly furs, 
In many an ample fold.” 


Now, I ask, who appeared best, the ragged fellows who chased “ Boz,” 
thus evincing a desire to learn something of the man they mistook for an 
English gentleman ; or this lady, who looked for four months at a case of 
full-sized legs, and did not see them till Punch said théy were better than 
natural ones in the opera or polka? If, this week, Punch should an- 
nounce that Mr. Lumley’s order has been executed, that lady would be 
seen nightly at Her Majesty’s theatre, squinting at the beautiful patent 
danseuses through a pair of Colt’s revolvers ! 

But enough of this, and I leave the subject by informing you that 
“the American Leg,” in competition with some thirty of the best Eu- 
ropean manufacture, among which are the best Paris limbs, has received 
the award of the only “ prize medal” in this department of mechanism 
in the Crystal Palace. 1 have received renewed invitations from the fa- 
culty of Paris, and go there (fora few days only) on Saturday next. 
M. Charriere, and M. Liter, the renowned surgical instrument and limb 
makers of Paris, have both applied for my French patent. 

The great exhibition will close on the 11th inst. I saw the grand 
opening on the first of May, and shall see the grand closing. You have 
recently learned that the “ American Prairie” ‘of the Crystal Palace has 
now become the centre of attraction, and that after all the sport made of 
our notions, Jonathan will embark oy home, with his yacht well loaded 
with medals! In fact, I shall not be surprised if he gets rather more 
than his share of the honors. At any rate, the London Times has 
frankly and manfully declared that the yankees “have taken the shine 
out of then,” and has made the most ample reparation for all it said dis- 
paragingly of our representation in the Crystal Palace during the early 
part of the exhibition. But for one, I am little inclined to find fault 
with the course the Times has pursued, and alittle rubbing up did us no 
harm. In fact, there were many rusty notions in our division, which re- 
quired rubbing, and then our best articles could not possibly have been 
appreciated till explained, and many of them tested in competition with 
others. Yachts had to be ran—grain cut—furrows turned—locks picked 
which had defied the skill of man for a quarter of a century—pistols fired, 
and legs probed until they could be decided to be artificial, before the 
worth of our inventions could be understood. I speak of only a few in- 
ventions about which most has been said, but assure you there are many 
other splendid triumphs of American ingenuity, as the list of awards will 
soon tell. But all is now good-natured rivalry. The Times has pro- 
posed to “shake hands” with us, and separate as good and affectionate 
cousins. ‘This is fair—is manly—is fraternal. And bidding the levia- 
than of papers and its esteemed and clever Editors, together with nume- 
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rous English friends, a kind good-bye, I shall step on board the steamer 
Europa on the 18th inst., and shall “hooray ” for the Cunard line until 
Lam landed safe in Boston, whence I shall proceed immediately home 
to Philadelphia to spend the winter. 

1 am, sir, your most obedient servant, B. F. Patmer. 





CONVERSION OF A HUMAN BODY INTO ADIPOCERE. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear Sir,—lI haye just been present at the examination of a body 
exhibiting a very Unusual appearance, and an account of it may interest 
your readers. Mrs. Phelps, a short fleshy woman, died of bilious fever 
in August, 1847, and was buried at Oak Grove, Dodge Co., Wisconsin, 
in a loose loam, lying over a lime-stone rock, where the body remained 
until last March, when it was disinterred, and brought over a rough 
road some fifty miles to this place. The curiosity of relatives led them 
to open the coffin, when they found the body in a remarkable state of 
preservation. It was then buried in a wet clay soil, where it has been 
under water probably most of the season. It was yesterday again disin- 
terred, and the physicians of the place invited to examine it. The 
general appearance of the body is full and perfect, enveloped by the 
shroud, which tears like paper upon removing, and leaves the impression 
of the threads upon a very white, cheesy-looking surface. The nose, 
ears, and last phalanges of fingers and toes, have decayed, but every 
other part has been changed to adipocere, and presents, upon cutting 
(which was done freely), an appearance between that of cheese and 
spermaceti. Skin, cellular tissue, muscles and nerves are like, in color 
and density, a yellowish-white cheesy or waxy substance. It is only 
in the coarsest muscles, as the glutei, that any trace of muscular fibre 
can be found. The viscera of the thorax is undergoing the same 
change, though there is still considerable color, and many fibres inter- 
mixed with the adipose substance. The viscera of the abdomen was 
not carefully examined. ‘The bones, which separate at the joints very 
readily, are beautifully white but solid. The hair is unchanged and 
keeps its place. ‘The orbits contain small fatty masses. 
Yours, &c. N. M. Dopnson, M.D. 
Berlin, Marquette Co., Wis., Sept. 18, 1851. 


[In the Journal of 2ist of May last, some account of the remarka- 
ble change in the body of Mrs. Dodge was copied from a western paper. 
The body was there represented as in a state of petrifaction on its re- 
moval last spring. Dr. Dodson only states above that it was found in a 
“remarkable state of preservation.” Was it petrified, and changed 
from its stony hardness to an adipose condition by being re-buried in 
the wet clay soil of Berlin, or was the first account incorrect ? We pre- 
sume the latter to be the case, but make the above inquiry on account of 
two apparently contradictory statements respecting a remarkable occur- 
rence being now recorded in our pages. —Eb. ] 
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THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, OCTOBER 29, 1851. 





Improvement in Dentistry.—Presuming that any suggestion calculated 
to improve the art of mechanical dentistry, is acceptable to the profes- 
sion, a recent plan for holding an upper plate against the roof and gums 
of the jaw, proposed by Dr. Smilie, of this city, whose constructive or- 
gans are always active, is here given. He sinks a small groove round 
the whole margin of the plate, or, rather, it is in the bottom of the canal 
which receives the gums. There is an immense atmospheric pressure se- 
cured by this process, which could not be obtained by any other known 
method. Heretofore, where the gums were not prominent, by reason of 
the absorption of the bone, and the teeth were frequently falling, it has been 
customary to have an air-chamber in the centre of the palate plate. In- 
genious as this scheme was considered, there has always been one objec- 
tion to it, of sufficient importance to render some other plan desirable. 
The person who was obliged to have an air-chamber, could not articulate 
distinctly, as the tongue was perpetually annoyed by the prominence. Dr. 
Smilie’s contrivance is quite simple; it is out of the way, and the holding 
power is precisely where it is needed, on the edge of the gums. When 
the plate is in place, there is a small space empty, and consequently itis 
all the time fitting itself to the soft parts, as well as holding on where it 
should. If Dr. Smilie would favor us and his brethren of the dental pro- 
fession with a more minute description of his plate, and describe the man- 
ner of sinking the canal, he would be doing a peculiar favor to all 
concerned. 





Physicians’ Visiting List.—Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, of Philadel- 
phia, have published a curiously-contrived book for the pocket, which 
every practitioner who sees it will want. It is about eight inches long, 
by two and a half wide, with an abundance of ruled blank leaves, com- 
prising memoranda for each month in the year, addresses of patients and 
nurses, bills and accounts asked for, memoranda of wants, obstetric engage- 
ments, list of things lent, &c. &c. No intimations came with the speci- 
men copy, to inform our friends where the “-List ” may be found, but no 
doubt at all the booksellers. Were the publishers to send a bundle of 
them to this office, a market for some of them would be found. The title 
is “ The Physician’s Visiting List, Diary and Book of Engagements, for 
1852.” 





British and Foreign Pharmacopeias.—The profession is indebted to 
Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, of Philadelphia, for an American edition of 
the Pocket Formulary, and a synopsis of the Foreign Pharmacopeias, 
comprising standard and approved formule for the preparations and com- 
pounds employed in medical practice, by Henry Beasley. The volume 
is a compact 12mo of 443 pages, abounding with the kind of information 
a practitioner feels himself in want of. For dispensing apothecaries, 
there can be no superior guide, and it must naturally become the com- 
panion of the laboratory. The compiler consulted all the best pharmaco- 
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peias in Europe, and brought the formule derived from all these reliable 
sources, as far as practicable, to a uniform standard of weights and mea- 
sures. The calling of the book a pocket formulary is the only mistake 
detected in it—unless the author meant that the volume would fill a 
pocket of ordinary dimensions. Accuracy in medicinal preparations is 
absolutely necessary, since a mistake to the extent of a quarter of a grain, 
of some articles of the materia medica, would be attended with disastrous 
consequences. By comparing one part of the book with another, and exa- 
mining into the proportions of ingredients, here and there, especially 
where the character of the medicine requires the utmost exactness, a 
marked degree of caution is noticed, and all the arbitrary signs and figures 
appear to have been carefully read in the proof. Confidence is therefore 
inspired, which is important in regard to a text-book that has a bearing 
upon the subject of health. 





New Orleans Monthly Medical Register.—The command to “ multiply 
and replenish the earth” certainly had no reference to the publication of 
medical journals, and yet the world is becoming quite full of them. It 
is either supposed by those who have had no experience with them, that 
they are very productive as property, or the demand is vastly on the in- 
crease, beyond what we have been supposing. Medical periodicals are 
now sufficiently numerous to accommodate every school and system of 
medicine. ‘True, one of them every now and then suddenly disappears 
from the firmament where it had been shining with Erilliancy, but its 
place is soon supplied by a new candidate for public favor. For our own 
part, we admire enterprise, and hail with delight each and every effort to 
sustain and dignify the profession. It requires the combined powers of 
energetic, responsible men, to keep at bay the audacious approaches of 
marauding quacks, who are over-running the whole country. 

The Monthly Register is edited by A. Forster Axson, M D., whose in- 
troductory leader is a well-written, manly, judicious paper—showing evi- 
dence of his capacity, talents and good nature. May the Register live a 
thousand years, and maintain throughout the high character with which 
it has commenced. 





Washington Board of Health—A copy of the report of the Board to 
July, 1351, comes too late to receive the attention, this Week, its contents 
demand. We recognize in this public document, as on former occasions, 
the directing influence of the learned president of the Board, Thomas 
Miller, M.D. His views are always sound on measures having a bearing 
on the public health, while his tabular records are models in regard to 
method and accuracy. The president says he regrets that no certain re- 
liance can be placed on the reports of the duration of disease. 





Treatment of Lunatics in Syria.—The insane fare badly in Turkey, 
but rather worse in Syria. The current theory is, that they are possess- 
ed of devils, and priests alone are supposed to be the proper persons to 
dislodge them. In the neighborhood of Beyroot there’is a convent in the 
mountains, wildly poised among the rocks and overhanging a terrific 
gorge, in which the Maronites maintain a very mysterious power over 
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their fraternity, and this is even extended and felt among the Musselmen. 
When a case of lunacy occurs, the most pious moslem connected with a 
mosque exerts his powers, which are accompanied by blows without stint. 
A young man of Beyroot was driven from bad to worse by the cruelties 
of these inhuman and blind leaders of the blind, who struck him over 
the mouth with a shoe whenever he uttered a syllable. They succeeded 
in overawing the unfortunate wretch, whenever a shoe was held up, and 
therefore reported him cured. The moment he was removed, his pa- 
roxysms of incoherent mutterings came on again, and the last resource 
was to send him to the Monks of St. Antonio. A gentleman who lately 
visited the convent was shown a heart-sickening case of insanity, under 
singular treatment. They had lowered the patient into the well, where 
they could command him from above, without the patient being able to re- 
sist or protect himself. It was generally admitted that flagellation was 
ofien practised. No one dared utter a note of complaint when the old 
hypocrites were present. ‘Their fame has been spread extensively, and 
it is believed that under their treatment devils are obliged to take to their 
heels, when all other exorcisms fail. ‘The people generally appear kindly 
disposed towards insane persons, and by charitable contributions, from day 
to day, have they been fed, when all resources from relatives have failed. 





Insanity caused by the Use of Tobacco.—Dr. Kirkbride, in his last an- 
nual report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, speaks as fol- 
lows of two of the alleged causes of insanity in cases under his care. 

“Two cases in men, and five in women, are reported as caused by the 
use of opium, and four in men as caused by the use of tobacco. In 
reference to the influence of these articles in producing insanity in the 
cases referred to, there did not seem to be any just ground for doubt. 
Opium is much more used among females than males, and its effects upon 
the mind, no less than upon the body, are of a most injurious character. 
The use of tobacco, which is much more restricted to men,-has, in many 
individuals, a most striking effect on the nervous system, and its general 
use in the community is productive of more serious results than are com- 
monly supposed. Its excessive use is apt to develope gastric derange- 
ment and disorders of the nervous system, and render active other in- 
fluences that might have been harmless. In many chronic and recent 
cases of insanity, the effects of a temporary indulgence in it are so strik- 
ing as to attractythe attention of all who are habitually about the patients. 
After no incon ble amount of experience in reference to this article, 
I have no hesifation in saying that I have never seen anything more than 
a temporary annoyance, such as would occur in giving up any confirmed 
habit, result from its entire discontinuance, and by that course alone the 
complete re-establishment of impaired health has often been produced.” 





Palmer’s Legs. —The following is the whole of the article from ‘ Punch,” 
which is alluded to, and quoted from, by Mr. Palmer in his. characteristic 
letter in to-day’s Journal. It is copied chiefly for the amusement of the 
reader, who has already been well informed respecting the advantages of 
Mr. Palmer’s invention, and its signal success on the other side of the 
water. 

“An American gentleman, named Palmer, having lost one of his own 
lower limbs, has invented a leg, with which he walks as well, dances as 
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well, rides as well, kicks as well, as with the original member. We hear 
that bushels of legs are ordered for Chelsea and Greenwich Hospitals; 
and that the services are very much annoyed, because persons losing a 
limb will not be pensioned in future, but will be refitted and sent back to 
active duty in their ships and regiments. 

« Admiral Lopp and Colonel Hopper, C. B., at the United Service Club, 
have expressed their determination to have each his leg taken off (the 
Admiral suffering much from gout, and the Colonel, who is still the dandy 
of 1815, from a tight boot and corns), and to wear nothing but American 
legs for the future. 

‘A council of footmen has been held at the Wheel of Fortune, Mr. 
Jeames in the chair. Several gentlemen who are out of place, and thin 
about the calves, have expressed their determination to amputate against 
the season, and are going into the Saint George’s Hospital forthwith. It 
is thought that families requiring tall footmen, will be better pleased to 
have uniform legs behind a carriage, than the unequal calves, the thick 
ankles, and the unartificial stuffing, which so often disgrace the footboards 
of the aristocracy. 

‘The Corps de Ballet is much excited. Miss Bandinelli talks about 
chloroform and the knife, which a young Surgeon of Guy’s offers to 
employ gratis; Mesdemoiselles Knox, Crookshanks, Spindle and Lanky 
propose to remedy the defects of nature by having recourse to this admi- 
rable American artist. 

“Indeed, Mr. Palmer thinks that he can perfect his invention, and con- 
struct not only legs, but whole bodies, which will perform perfectly ; 
execute pirouettes, entrechats, and so forth; sigh, grin, pant, leer, and 
ogle, as well as the very best coryphées. And we hear that Mr. Lumley 
is in treaty for six dozen of these danseuses, which will perform in the 
ballets perfectly: which, after the first expense,{will cost the enterprising 
Impresario nothing: which will never quarrel, tattle, or use bad language 
behind the scenes: which, if they sprain their ankles, can be mended 
easily, in ten minutes, by the Carpenter of the Theatre: which will not 
lead young nobleman and men of fashion astray: and which, if wanted, 
can be hired out for parties to Greenwich, Richmond, &c., perfectly dressed, 
and capable even of taking champagne, lobster-salad, &c., as well as the 
present ornaments of the Terpsichorean stage. 

“ And they will not grow old, thin, fat, ugly, as the best of the living 
machines must do: and when gentlemen are tired of them, can be put 


away without any inconvenience.” ape 
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Effects of Fright—Aneurism of the Aorta.—The subjoined case, as 
reported in the papers, possesses points of sufficient interest to the medical 
profession to render a fuller account desirable. Probably there was an 
uncertainty respecting the previagis state of health of the child, which could 
not be cleared up at the trial, as a predisposition to the affections which 
are said finally to have proved fatal might not, at her age, have been 
noticed by any one, and she would not be likely, therefore, to be examined 
with a view to its detection. 

“ The Supreme Court of Rhode Island was engaged on Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week in trying a most singular case. The action was 
brought by Michael Hannon against Buffum Chase, for the loss of the 
services of the plaintiffs child. It appeared that Elizabeth Hannon, a girl 
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of about twelve years of age, who resided with her father, and assisted 
in the performance of household duties, some time in May, 1850, went to 
the house of a neighbor to get some milk, and in returning crossed the lot 
of the defendant. The defendant started in pursuit of her, and chased 
her through the lot, over a stone wall, to the door of her father’s house, 
where she fell into the house very much frightened. The child continued 
very unwell, and afflicted with violent palpitations of the heart, which 
terminated in aneurism of the aorta and inflammation of the brain. She 
lingered until the 6th of September following, when she died. The de- 
fendant offered evidence to show that the deceased was not of sound health 
when the occurrence took place. The jury could not agree.” 





Medical Practitioners in the County of Philadelphia.—The following 
report was presented to the Pennsylvania State Medical Society at its 
last meeting, and is copied from Vol. I. of its Transactions. The com- 
mittee were Drs. F. West, R. B. Thomas, and L. Turnbull. 

“The Committee appointed, in conformity with a resolution passed at 
the last session of the State Medical Society, ‘requesting the different 
County Societies to procure an enumeration of the regular practitioners 
within their limits, distinguishing between those who are graduates of 
medical schools and those who practise medicine but who are not gradu- 
ates ; and to state also the number of irregular practitioners, distinguishing 
among the adherents of the several false systems which prevail,’ respect- 
fully beg leave to report :— 

«That with a conviction of the interests and importance of the object 
intended to be accomplished by this action of the State Society, they have 
given all possible care and attention to the duty confided to them, and 
that they believe the results attained are, as nearly as practicable, correct 
and true. 

“Regarding, as they do, the title “ Physician,” as properly and solely 
belonging to those who practise medicine in a legitimate and regular man- 
ner, it has been adopted as the most appropriate designation for the great 
majority of the practitioners in this county, reserving for all others the par- 
ticular names, either given to themselves or by which they are commonly 
known to thecommunity. Accordingly, under this last head, they have ar- 
ranged Homeopathists, Hydropathists, Thomsonians, and Herb or Indian 
Doctors, whilst those who conjoin the business of druggists with the prac- 
tice of medici e classified under the separate head of “ practitioners 
of medi¢ine"ag@ druggists.’ 

“ The difficulty, indeed the impossibility, of correctly determining the 
character of some practitioners, has rendered it necessary to arrange all 


such under some head expressive of dn fact, and, accordingly, the term 






‘nondescript practitioners’ has been ted for this purpose. The name 
‘advertising doctors’ has been given 6 another class. 

“ ‘The whole number of practitioners, of all kinds, so far as could be as- 
certained, is 582, or, with allowance for omissions, say about 600. Of 
these, 397 are physicians (regular practitioners) ; 42 homeopathists; 30 
Thomsonians; 2 hydropathists; 82 ‘advertising doctors’; 37 druggists 
and physicians; and 42 ‘ nondescripts’ or unascertained—in all, 582.” 





Similia Similibus in Surgery.—An Italian practitioner, Dr. Franéesco 
Rizzoli, sent sometime since to the Surgical Society of Paris, a paper on 
a 
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a peculiar plan of his for rectifying accidental lameness. It would appear 
that Dr. Rizzoli was called to attend a man who had broken his thigh, 
and hearing that'Some time previously this patient had met with a similar 
accident on the other thigh-bone, which had suffered great shortening, the 
surgeon allowed the fragments of the bone, broken in the second place, to 
unite whilst riding upon one another ; and both limbs being thus shortened 
to the same extent, he remedied the lameness. : 

A cirl was subsequently brought to this surgeon, whose femur, after 
fracture, had likewise experienced shortening, and he coolly advised the 
breaking of the sound thigh-bone, to bring them both to the same length. 
This the parents refused, but the girl was so anxious to get rid of her 
laineness that she consented. Dr. Rizzoli broke the thigh by the agency 
of a screw attached to a rod, secured on two iron rings, one placed on the 
upper, the other on the lower part of the femur; the screw was connected 
with a strong semicircle, which pressed on the centre of the bone, and 
which, being tightened, fractured 11. An apparatus was applied without 
reduction, the fragments united by producing shortening, and the girl 
walked straight. The Society were unanimous in condemning these 
proceedings.—London Lancet. 





Medical Miscellany.—Several distinguished medical strangers are travelling 
here at the North._—Dyseutery still has its victims in thisregion. Several articles 
respecting its treatmeut may be found in late numbers of the Journal.—The 
Medical School in Boston will open next week for the season. Prot. H. J. Bige- 
low has returned from Europe.—The uumber of medical students the present 
year in the United States would make a respectable army.—The editor of the 
New York Medical Gazette confers a merited rebuke upon the author of the 
title giveu to Dr. Watson’s well-written article on Surgery in No, I. of the New 
York Medical Times. ‘Surgical Nicknacks” is a name unworthy a scientific 
paper, even if the latter word were of legitimate origin.—A correspondent at the 
South says he has used opium in strangulated hernia for 17 years—We are in- 
formed that the method of reducing dislocations of the femur, lately recommended 
by Dr. Reid, of Rochester, N. Y., has been in use for some years in the interior 
of Alabama, and applied not only to the femur, but with some modifications to 
the humerus, and is said to have been discovered there by an overseer of a plan- 
tation.—Meetings have been held at towns in the eastern section of the State, by 
the Commissioners for locating and constructing a new lunatic asylum in Massa- 
chusetts, but the precise locality has not yet been decided upon. 








To CorREsPONDENTS.—Dr. Burnett’s remarks on a ‘‘ Change of Climate by Northern Inva- 
lids,” came too late for this number, but will appear next week. ae 
A paper by Dr. Mitchell, on the Fevers of Steuben County, N. Y., will merempeerton. 
Qur friend and subscriber in North Carolina, who presents a very rare laint, viz., that he 
does not receive *‘ more than half the numbers of the j semecn 1S is informed that the fault must be 
in the mail, as the numbers are regularly sent from this office. He is also informed that the editor 
will, with pleasure, endeavor to furnish the documents asked for. 


— _— 
MarkieD,—Dr. Edward H. Clarke, of Boston, to Miss 8. L. Loud—In Brookfield, Ct., 
Augustus C. Booraim, M.D., of New York, to Miss Candace V. R. Benham. 











Deaths im:Boston—tor the week ending Saturday noon, Oct. 25th, 72.—Males, 35—females, 37. 
Accidental,” 1—disease of bowels, 3—inflammation of bowels, 1—disease of brain, 3—calculus, 
1—consumption, 14—convulsions, 1—canker, 1—croup, 1—dysentery, 3—diarrhoea, 1—dropsy, 
1—dropsy of brain, 3—tvphus fever, 2—typhoid fever, 4—lung fever, 3—brain fever, 1—fracture 
of skull, 1—gastritis, |—homicide, 1—disease of heart, 3—hemorrhage. 1—infantile, 4—inflam- 
mation, l1—disease of liver, 2—marasmus, 3—old age, I—palsy, 1—puerperal, 1—smallpox, 1— 
syphilis, 1—teething, 3—unknown, 2—worms, 1. 

Under 5 years, 27—between 5 and 20 years, 6—between 20 and 40 years, 22—between 40 
and 60 years, 12—over60 years, 5. Americans, 32; foreigners and children of foreigners, 40. 
The above includes 9 deaths at the City Institutions. 
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